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ABSTRACT • . ' 

^ ' A collaborative approach to educational research was y 

used by an elementary school principal and a university researcher. 
^The principal's daily activities, were studied, ^as wats the 
relationship of the roles she performed to instructional leadership. 
Data were collected mainly from participant observation ^ahd field 
notes. ^The principal performed six role&: personal confidante; 
procurator ; problem solver; building organirzer; *monitor; and district 
liason. The man^gerial^ role af f ected instructipn and curriculum 
indirectj.y through school climate. The project was successful because 
both participants considered themselves as equal co- invest igator's and 
agreed on objectives, data colleqtion methods, and who performed the 
research. Both inclividuals also possessed the necessary skills to . 
accomplish the project. As for the collaborative method, four * • 
concerns were discovered': ( 1) . confidentiality of interviewees and 
observers when both researchers share data; (2) reactivity-bias in ' 
actions^ based, on awarei]iess of the res^earch; (3) differing roles and 
responsibilities; and (4) participants isolation when the research is 
completed.-n4GaC) . / . . ^ ^ 
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Collaboration holds divergent * meanings for different peopTe 

antf* contextB. In one Instance, collaboration means wbrking with 

th'e enemy duri^ig war. ' Perhaps this aptly desci^ibes how* many 

^practitioners view educational research. The ^outside researcher 

conducts a blit'zkriieg study with little active involvement ask^d 

of the practitioner and little <4nput, requested ' oij, the problem 
' \ ^ ■ . . ^ ' • . ' ' * • 

studied or the" research techniques . Almost conversely , 

• - ■ •; ■ ■ ' ^ . • ■ •■ • 

c;ollaboration has a second more positive meaning ^hi<ih suggests 

'■' ■>• . ■ ■ • %■ . ■ - ■ . . - ^ • ■ 

^hat individuals or groups work closely^ and harmoniously to 

' • .> • V ' ^ . 

create a product. In this latter mode, collaborative Research 
^ could generate research more reflectiye of the jreal wprl^d of 
'.schools and assist in bri^^ging^ the gap betijeen theory and 
pr^ttice. This is tbe promise of collaborative research that 
attracts both^ university-based and school-based researchers. 

Whether the promised benefits aticru^ is dependent upon how 
collaboration is practiced; Through Jthis approa<^h. It* is 
possible to gain an insider's perspec tive^ while concurrentdyv 
maintaining an academic, detached position. Hbweyer, the 
feasibility of. conduc\in§ such research ^is pai*tly determined by> 
how the collaboration is conceptualized and operat ionalisjed . 
Even within thie academic community that embraces collaborative' 
research, se^^eral different meanings are ascribed to the term. 
For ingB'tance, Johnson ( 1983) perceived collaborative researcli to 
mean working with another academic from a different discipline; 
with no reference made of sharing the process with the * subject' 
De Voss, Zimpher, and Nqtt (19-82) hint that the practitioner 



: • /• • ' • • V 

^ should be .involved in . the stud^ but. maintain that the un^iversity 

. 7 . ^ . .... ... 

- researcher, "must . remain in th? driveir's seat" (p. 41). The 
degree of the participant ^involyieraent^ has been^ plas^sifred by 
'\ Kennedy (as cited in .Ward & Tikiinoff, 1982) as: l/ *a model to be 
observed; 2/^ a model/paft icipant ; 3/ a- data collector ; 4V* a co- 
investigator; or 5/ a p^rac titioner consultant^ Similarly, 
"^Tikunofef and Ward (1^3) sug'^est a continuum: interactive 

research, .clinical inquiry, collaborative* staff development 
' ^research , d^Liabarative action research , and action ; research . 

• Obviousl-jf^^ the degree of the collaboration must reflect the 

' ■ \ A ... 

■ / ♦ ♦ \ * \ 

^needs' of the research stud^ and those of the res^earchers 

1-' . * . . . . ' ■■ ' • 

invol<ved.* Each study willv require diff^ent forms and- degrees "of 

collaboration (Kyle & McCutcheoxi, 1984). lYi studies wherd.it is- 

important to unde^stanV the participants* perspective, a higher* 

' , ' ♦* , ^ . 

degree of Collaboration would seem essential. It is important to 

' ' ^ • ♦ ' ■ V 

note that there not a proper degree of collabo'ratiMi but* that 
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this remains depende^n^t upon the research,. ^ 

We, accept thait benefits accrue from collaborative research; 

including: increased probability of su ccess'l Eul implementation; 

* ■ . ' " *■ 

. professional growth for those in^^olved;* the complex nature of the 
'Classroom or setting, will be incj.uded; and the reductiori^ of the 
tirfle-lapse between 'the research endeavor and the use of the 
findings (Ward & Tikunof f , 1982; Kyle & McCutcheon, 1984). 
However, the purpose of this paper is not ^to raise global issues 
on the importance o*f collabcJrative research. The aim of this 

.0 ' * : . 

paper is. to explore the concerns which emerged from our 
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^ ' . . : . ♦ ; . • • 

involvement in doing collabqrative research. In the study a 

principal* and an outside researcher acted as co-investigators to 

exarain'e the instructional lead^ership role of the principal. The - / 

«i ^ . ■ . ■ . 

following discussion is based on: methodological, fieldnot^'s and a 
retrospective analysis of a two year qualitative, collaborative 
study. , Through this analysis'" we hope to fuj|rther the discussion 
om the methods of conducting a collaborative research study. ' */ 
, The Study 

A brief ^suitfntaT^^of\t he stujjy wild provide a context^s this 
paper will not discuss resiearch per se. After the study has 

been outrined, the f ecus will't^^urn to the issues -involyed in 

. - ■ ' ■ ' ■ ' ' ' ■ • ' . • 

doing collaborative research. 

\ [ ^ ' • " ' . ' . • ■ ' 

Design ' J ^ ^ * 

The research design of this study was phenomenological in 
nature, with the purpose of understfanding tlie. participants view 
of the setting. The collaborative Mature' of the- st<<ldy ' 

* *■ - . , • ■ 

facilitated this airt because it enabled the principal and the 

university researcher to work together to frame, the research y 

qiiestions, ahalyze tfie 'data, and write the respect ive 'paper s . 

The researchers did hot enter int^o^t he study with an extensiv^e 

conceptual "framework but intended to gather data- on what the 

' . - ^ • • • • . . . .> 

principal did^ during the school day; and then t9 .make sense of ^ 

the data. In this endeavor, the researchers were /g'uided by ah * 
initial broad question: What/roles doqis this principal perform 
aim what is the relationship of those role^s to instructional 
leadership. , \ , 
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Data Qollection aTechniques 



Thfe primary data collection technique employed was 



participant observation by "the\ tiniyersity researcher . Fiel:jj| 
notes were maintained on ttie events occurring ^rom, both the 
principalis and the universiby researcher's perspectives. * 

Frequent ' de-brief ings ' * were held between the two researcher s , 

' •• • ' • • * 

and methodological notations of t>he collaborative process were 
maintained thro'Ughout the study . In j,t,ially , the pf"incipal 
attempted to maintain fieldi|otes on her activities on the days, 
.t^he' university researcher 'was absent., The nature of her position 
soon prohibited this method data collection, and' indeed, 
" interfered with, her activities as a /principal. In order to 
maintain collaboration during this phage, the 'fieldnotes ^ \ 
generat-ed by the university psirtner were sharefd and discussed 

■ ' ° ■ - ■ ■ \ ■ / 

with the principal. ^ 

^' - Triangulation of both data sources and methods* of data 

•\ « " .» - . *•■ 

collection was actively sought. "Data sources, included extensive' 

/ ■ ■- ' . . ■ ■ . • - ■ / \ /. ■ ^ ■ . 

field notsrs, school document s/records , and farmal and' informal' 
interviews with the principal, teachers, an(J students. ^ 
Persistent observatio^ was achieved through an- extended period of 
data'^Vollec t ion. Specifically, the 'university researcher spent 

both half and full days once or twice a week in the school 

^ ' . ' ' . ' ■ • ^• ■ \r. 

between' January to April of 1982, and January to March, 1983. 

■ • , * *^ • . * 

During these two .time periods both formal and informal interviews 
were conducted -with teachers and istudents . Al^set of formal, 
confidential , 'iaudio-taped , close-ended interviews were conducted 
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^by the university researcher with teachers selected from each * 
gradeMevel (K-5) and a non-certified staff member. Informal ^ 
interviews were conducted' ,w:ith^ children and teachers when deemed 
appropriate,.. ; * 

Data analysi^/was o^-going and was lased on^>the constant/ 
comparative method (Glaser and Sttauss, 1967). Field notes and " 
interview transcripts were initially coded by both researchers 
into interaction categories and were then r<§-organi2ed to reflect 
the emerging analytical themes. 

Findings 1 ' » 

^ ^ \ • 

The findings (Hartriay,.& Stevens, V984a & 1984b) are(r6ported 
at two different levels: a descriptive account of the principal's 
role in the school and a more theoretic/analytical discussion of 
-how these roles influenced instruction an9 curriculum in the 
school. On the descriptive level , the study* suggest s that this 
principal performed six general roles : personal . confidante ; 
procurator; problem solver; building orgahizer^; monitor; and 
district liaison. These roles had bbth a dlirect and indirect 
influence on instruction alt hough the indirect role appeared to 
have|illore of an ijnpact. Specif icaljy , the study documented how 
the managerial role impacts on instructioa and curriculum 
indirectly through school climate . 

^ . POTENTIAL CONCERNS OF COLLABORATIVE RESEARCH 
While th^ primary focus of this study was to investigate the 
ttole of the principal, a secondary intent was to examine / 
colla'borative research in action. The Collaborative nature of 
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the study permitted the researcher s to study the role of the 
principal in a more holistic and realistic manner.' This dpes not 
mean that collaborative research is easy or * the ^ quick .. answer to 
educational Research problems. Certainly, while this approach 
seemed to be ben^ificial in this studie^l context, its application 
raises cfoncerns and issues^ which constitute the subject of^ this / 
paper; The discu^ssion focuses on four^ major c-oncerns: 1) 
Confidentiality; 2) R^ctivity ; :3) Roles^ and Res'ponsibilities : 
and 4) Return to Isolation. Prior - to addressing these iSsues , 
the successfi^l collabora\^e aspects of this study will be 
explo-red. Perhaps, certain prje-condi tions must exist in order, 
for collaboration to work. ^ * ' 

PRE-CONPtTION^. FOR COLLABORATION 
* The collaborative nature df Jthe study was evi»dent ^ven 
during the entry phasi^. the principal wan'ted to initiate an 



action research situdy to determine her role as an in^truAtional ' 

. ■ ' - : . / V . ■ ■ _ ■ ■.. 

\ lead^t* . /The university partner was concerned primarily with 

conducting a. qualitative stu4^y although she was also interested 

. in hdw a principal influejices curricul^im* Therefore, the i 

principal initiated the project, with a vague question related to 
"*\ . * 

her concerns as a practi tione/. This influenced the 

s^. . . ■.._.,^-./- ' — 

collaboration as the pract i t^ioner was investi^ting a topic she 
had deera[e#i:mpor tant . The i^e^sulting sense of ownership might 
well be the key reason for the success of the collaboration. 

, Bl§ck and De Lucca (1978-79) outline three aread that should 
be considered when undertaking collaborative research: what is 
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the object^of' the research; how are the data- collected ; and who 

-.^^^"^^^"^^^ the research. " In our ej^per.ience it is perhaps the first 

..question, the purpose of the research, that* is a crucikl pre- 

condition for collaboration (Wallet, Grefenj & Haramife, 1.981). As 

■ .. ■ ' ■ '■ -. * • ' 

mentioned above; the practitioner instigated the re,search for the 

purpose of (J escribing her practicfe; the university researcher 
- agreed with this purpose. Therefore, the study started a^t the 
descriptive level and only moved to a more theoretic/analytical 
level when deemed necessary by both researchers in order 'to 
understand the nature of instructional leadership." If the 
practitioner and the outside resfear^chers have non-cxjmplinrentary 
purposes in conducting the studjj, it, might be questionable 
whether trae collaboration c^an develop. « 

ITie most important r.eason for the effective collaborative 
nature -of the study was that both researchers were actively and 
equally involved. They cons,idered themselves "co-investigators" 
(Kyl6 & McCutchoon, 1984) with/ neither partner having a dominant 
•rale. This was possible becaiise both in'diividuals had good 
interpersonal and Communications skills. Potential problems were 
addressed without interfering I with the respective fgos. 
Additionally, the researchersj'shared similar philosas^hical " 
stanqes regarding research methodology and education in general. 
---TRi's empathem rela^^^^^ developed a sense of trust which in 

.turn allowed l>oth researchers \to take^risks. Furthermore, the 
ability and willingness of both individuals to partake in 
reflfctive thinking was an impoAtant component of this study. 



Another asset involved the university person ' s orientation to 
practice an^the principal's willingness to view. her practice 
from a theoretical perspective. 

These characteristics shaped the ethos of the studjr. • ' 
. Decisions^ an^nalysis were conducted jointly. This led to 'a " 
meeting o>n h e (,ni n d s ' with both researchers understanding the ' 
other's perspective and mutually generating the process and 
creating the product. The 'meeting of the minds', a legkl te^m 
•borrowed fr.,m contract law, seams' to reflect the essence of 
collaborative research.: Collaboration cannot be viewed as the 
.means through which, to" get 'inside*' the participant res^earcher ' s 
head, but must b^ conceived as a mutual enterprise in o>der for 
l.he total benefit to accrue. Those interested in undertaking 
collaborative research must invest time and bracket ' their - 
respec45ive egos -if this state of mind is to be achieved. ^ If one 
of the parties controls the research through the use of knowledge 
\or personality then the potential for collaboration decline;s. 

Fin^lly,^it is important to note that the circumstances in'" 
this study wer^ conducive to collaboration: both parties desired . 
th^t type of iiivolvem'ent and had the skills to achieve it. 
Collaboration d0es not happen amorphously nor can it be condu^^^d 
by just anyone. \ Involvement in this type of research entails 
both rigorous methodology and a willingness to act 
collaboratively. If th^ practitioner is not able' or willing to 
invest the time to investigate personal practice or the 
university researcher is not willing to share the research 
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process, ^then collaboration becomes e:|,ther , pVoblematic or a mef e 
facade. 'Prior to beginning such a study, par ticipants need =to be 
up-front regarding the demands of the research, thejscope, of t-he'* 
collaboration, and their expejtftationS . Perhaps the initial 
•conditions' ha^Ve to be right for t r ue yolTaboration . to occur. 

CONFIDENTIALITY ' 

* . o • _ X ' . * 

One concern in using a collaborative approach is 
confidentiality . Traditiona'lly., researchers have sought to 
protect their .informants. This could create^problems in a 
collaborative study. In this stuiy , ^ £or instance , the university 
person interviewed both teachers and students on their view of 
the principalship .'^^^ .The inter-views focused* on how they . perceived 
the role of 4;;.he. priticipalship generally and the studied principal 
specifically. Both, researchers f^ormulated the research questions 
but, ^^^^ potentially sensitive nature of the da,ta, the. 

university researcher conducted the. interviews. Gi;:,eat care vwas 
taken to* protect these informants : by changing the names and 
grade leveTs within the interview text, by not sharing the 
i-nterview schedule with the prifijcipal , anfl Fy not providing any 
confirmation when the principal -guessed the iniormai^l^^^Y^^ 
was very clear that the principal knew the spurce of the comments 
aad that the outside researcher could not guarantee 
confidentiality/^ However, not sharing the data would have 
decreased >the collaborative nature as the principal needed to- 
have access to all ^ata. ^ * " 



A similar .problem could also.ex^st in .classrdom settings 
with the par.tMcipating teacher assigning therfctjmmen.ts of ' • 

colleagu'es or students. This might^ be more of a concern *hen the 
particippnj: researc|ier is in a position of authority over the 
inf.orraants. Prot'e/ting informants whilfe -working cpliaborati vely ^ 
is a vital dilemma'^ th^t must be . addressed . Perhaifs, through 
Scrambling' thg 4:riterview- data or only s4iaring apportion of the 
ei^dence t4iis protection might be achieved. However, such * . 

procedures could uiKlermine the collaborative essence. 
• • •• , ■ ' - . > ■ 

• As jioted by Kyle and *McCutcheon ( 1984) ,. the confidentiality ^ 

of the participant: researcher is also problematic. The' ^ 

■ .■ . ■ ' ■ ■ — Hr—, ■ , 

participant resear*c1j^r is- a co-author of th^ papers that emerge 

outfof the study. Therefore, injtkv^erit or. comments can be 

ascribed^to that indivi^^. For ' example , at one point we " . , 4 

contemplated^^^ftJc^Ting the. study to examine administratii^e \ 

politi^Within the school district. But to pursue this line of 

^rnvestigation might hd?e placed the principal in an awkward o 

position as this study was the only research being conducted 

within the distr^ict and as such was. highly viable. Conceivably. 

the topics under co'llaiorative .investigation c^uld be res^icted 

given the need to ptdtecf the participant resea'rcheiC 
' I • . ■ . . ■ . . • ■ •• -• ^ ■ • 

The potential ,of placing the participajit^researther ift a ' 
■ 1 . ■ . ' ^ ■ ■ \ • * ■ 

position! ofy'professional risk exists within collaborative 

research studies dealing with sensitive issues; For* i^nstance , if^ 

the coJ.li»Wative study is investigating the effectiveness of a 

certain teaching strategy, then the results 'could be usjed to > 



either the benefit or d-etriment of the participant researcher. ' 
.The unive'pity researcher can retreat behind [he scientific 
slogan th^t the e^idence^^ leading the findings. However, the . 
participant researcher is left to deal with Jhe potential, or 
perceived, negative results. ' * 

The confidentiality problem might also /reate methodological 
problems. If participants are concerned wiJh the lack. of 
confidentiality, the data generated might bi effected. For 
example, in this study teachers might have Lsked their opinions 
regarding the effectiveness of the principJl. Persistent 
observation seems -ern^^iaUOn one level. Jt'would be difficuie 
for participants to act WTl^lc^..^^^ over a long time 
peHod. But perhaps more impar tantly^d^^ft^n extended period 
of observation. ;the participants will begin to trt^st th^ outside 
researcher and this should f acilitate thJ research process^. >>n 
addition, through persistent observation^'er tain credibiii.ty 
devices can be embedded within the research design thus 
decreasing the influence on the data generated. 

REACTIVITY > 

Reactivity is a serious issue faced bycollaborative 
researchers, especially those who are acting as co-in,vest igators . 
In the co-inves;tigator nfode both reWarchers. design the research 
questions./ Therefore, it might be tempting to 'sk^w ' events to 
be congruent with the questions posed. One extract from the 
■metho\iolo*gical notations provides an example. This telephone 
comment occurred when theXuniversity researcher announced she 

11 13 



would, nat be in the field" hue to illness. The principal replied, 
"That's too bad I had planned my day. to be an instructional 

y . ' - . . ^ ' 

leader. ^ Since we have talked about it, I have tried to" be more 
of one." However* even with this obvious reactivity, initial- 
analysis suggested that this principal was not an instructional 
leade,r. It would seem that through continued, persistent 
observation the principal returned "^to the typical manner of 
performing her job. Long term Observation might be even more 
essential in a collaborative study to curtail reactivity and 
overcome the interference created by the obse^^»^"' s—prese^ce . 
Further, by triangulating the Sata not generated by the 
participant researcher, this problem of reactivity might 
decr^ease. ' 

Closely related to tha above discussion is the influence on 
the fiiydings of friendship between the researchers "(Kyle ^& 
McCutcheon, 1984). ° Certainly , .bias could be created because of 
the developed empathy . Again, it might be tempting to gloss over" 
or not\report negative findings because of this' relationship. A/g~^ 
previously mentioned s^imilar educational philosophies could' aid 
the researchers in creating a 'meeting of the minds'. 



Conversely, similar beliefs coiil'd prohibit critical evaluation of - 
certain mutually accepted practices. Perhaps some degree of 
cognitive dissonance might be useful in collaborative research as 
it might assist the researchers in viewljig the phenomena from 
different perspectives. There is a risk, however, of detracting 
from a 'meeting of the minds'. 4 



. ' Mum. * 



• Reactivity might provi^V^ppsitive attributes. One of the 
frequently touted reasons for educational research is educational 
imprgvement.. Usually . this, change" results from the practitioner 
reading about and then implementing suggestions/from research 
findings. In collaborative research, the involved practitioner 
^generates research findings^ consequantly through'^ ref le^ction the 
practitioner can investigate and impirbve personal practice. The 
potential problem is that the practitioner might not wait for the 
study to be completed before changing practice. la a pure 
__iLes^aircrfr^sense, this might raise concerns for the credibility of 

the findings. However, if the changes are documented, the end 
. result miyght be an account of the change process with the ^ 
> findings more credible to practitioners. Further th^ decrease o^ 
time in implementing educational research is a frequently cited 
benefit of co.llaborative research (TilAinoff & Ward," 1983; 4fuling', 
Richardson & Hord, 1983). Indeed, Norris ,. Starr field I ahd 
Hartwell (1984) maintain, "Collaborative research eliminates the 
separation between the generation of knowledge ^nd its 
application in the instructional setting" (pg. 146). Certainly 
in our study, .the principal frequently shared the research 
findings with other administrators ai#»=.made changes to her 
practice while th^e ostudy was still underway. 

Of course, me^h^odological techniques could decrea^se the 

\ ' ' ' . ^ 
influence of reactivity and friendship; As with all modes of 

empirical inquiry, interpretations must be empirically grounded.^ 
A committment to referent ial adequacy and • structural 
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collaboration dould help alleviate thl^ concern. In this regard, 
a conscious awareness of the potential problem 'and a commitment ^ 
to..enipiridal research is crucial. However, whether the evidence, 
collecte'd and analyzed w°ill be unconsciously guided by 'inside' 
knowledge of the' research remains a dilemma. This possible 
guidance must be addressed by those involved in and utilizing 
co^^borative research. ' 

. ROLES AND RESPO^SIBILTTTF.g 
A third set of potential dilemmas centers on the divergent 
roles and responsi-bilities of the researchers. Professional and " 
research.roies and resp^n^ibiUt^^ 

investigation entails a great deal of time and ehergy for those 
involved. For the university researcher / pressured by the rule ' 
of publish or perish, t^'his can be considered a component of her 
professional responsibility. The time and energy expended on 
■such a project could produce dividends that are directl.y related 
tp university advancement and security. Certainly that ha^s 
occurred within this study. - 

For the principal/involvement in research was not part of 
her role definition and was undert_aken__in addition to the demands 
of that position. This would be true for most' participant ° 
researchers within an educational setting as suggested by Black, * 
and de Lucca : 

By- and large the system does not recognize teachfer research 

' a%eSl't\™h'" i" -^— °f time and resource -anocatlon! As 
^a result there is continual pressure on the teacher from the 
immediate workload which makes it difficult to keen unTh^ 
■momentum 6f research (pg. 129) ^"^^uit to keep ^p the 



The priticipal received such *pats on the^back* for her 
involvement , as acknowledgments in . the " district annual report and 
the county educational newsletter. Still the time involved was 
in addition to her normal working day^ Hpwever, the principal ^ 
also accrued personal benefit § from her involvement including: 1) 
an increased awareness of her prac^tice*^ 2) a decreasing sense of 
^ isolation by. having a ''^partner'; and- 3) through^ the literature 
review, aji understanding *of other educational settings applicable 

to her practice. On a professional lefvel, collaborative research 

' ) ^ ^ 1 

could resulU in both extrinsic and intrihsic rewards for the 

university based researcher. However, this research may oiily 

" •» ■ • 

result in intrinsic rewards for the participant researcher 
(Wallet^ Green § Haramis , 1981) . , The following example * 
emphasizes that Rewards for the participant' researcher might 
A remain primarily intrinsi^^. The principal involved in this study 
was deniea^ij^ermission by hier Superintendent to iattand the 1^4' 
Annual Meeting of 'A^A. Not only, did" thati rob the participant 
researcher from potential^ extrinsic rewards accrued from the 
presentations, but it also raised questions on the perceived 
value ascribed, to reseai'ch -within this p^articular school 

► districot . Th is has affected how the participant researcher views 

• t ■ (J " 

involvement in future research projects and her career within tlhe 
di^^trict. Conceivably through either a research grant or tm 
sch^^l district's commitment to research this might be 
alleviated. Such provisions as deer eased work» loads, financial 
support , sabbatical leaves, status rewards, or public relations 




might be useful in encouraging practitioners ' involvement . in \ 
research. - 



The roles and responsibilities that each r'esearcher assumes 
within the study raises other potential issues. Initially/this 
stody was intended to be' totally collaboFative. but/that proved . 
almpst impossible given the' prof essiooai and methodological 
restrictions. The time available to' the p-rincipal was one , I 
problem. Originally both researchers x^ere to maintain fieUd 
notes in order to record potential differences in perception, but 
Vhe hectic nature- of the principal's posi,tion sooit' prevented this 
data collection device. The university researcher dominated the 
literature review and writing stages. ' ' 

The§e constraints were overcome by continuous interaction 
and on-gcJ^ing data analysis. During the dafa collection phase, 
the researchers frequently spent long evenings or'weekend 
afternoons analyzing the evidence. Through this interchange both 
pafrties r emainedinvolved in the interpretation of the evidence. 
Mare importanrtly , after data collection wks completed, both 
researchers totally devoted a; three week period to data - analysis. 
Through, this uninterrupted, intense period, a luxury given the 
pace of the data collection phase, both 'researchers became 
immersed in the d^taV-U^erature, and conceptual framework. This 
time period in a deserted school during a wa-rm June proved 
essential to generate a ?meeting of the minds'. Consequently, 
the collaborative aura was maintained even though, one researcher 
actually ^/rote the papers. / ' 



During* the writing phase, the restrictions arising out'of 
I prof essional resppnsibilitiea becamy more noticeable.. While 
writing,. the university researcher frequent ly pajlled the 
.principal for clarification, other examples, or to help solve a 
problem. The principal considered these conc^erns , 'fixed them 
lip', or revise^, for the next exchange of pape^^. ^Again,. frequent 
meetings were held to confer on the paper^^^^ ojL one level, the 
fact that the par ticipant researcher was a princip^^l proved 
•beneficial as these interchanges could occur during the school 
day* ThriOugh this ^ropess. the papers maintained a sense of joint 
ownership and did: not. become the sole property of the writer. 
Thi3 might proye problematic if the practiti6ner w6re a teacher* 

These professional and research restrictions were partially 
ovcfrcome or neutralized through the continual efforts of both^ 
researchers to understand the others' position and , 
responsibilities. Maintaining communications, empathic 
under standihg, a'hd the necessary time to analyze data were of 
crucial importance. Hpwever, in -collaborative research the roles 
and responsibilities of the participa^nts can be prohibitive. 
Differing rewards and goals might influence what each participant 
is willing or able to contribute to the process. Obvio/lisly, - 
potential researchers must remain cognizant of how these factors 
could influence the various stages of collaborative project. 

RETURNING TO ISOLATION 
A final dilemma is the effect of the pro ject ' s completion 
on the parJticipant researcher. Teaching is frequently a very 



lonely existence with few opportunities to interact with other 
adults. Through involvement in a collaborative studj^the 
practitioner shares that existence ..w-irh^'-XT^ When the 

university researchervle^^ the site, isolation returns for the 
pra<^titioner. Involvement ^n this, study, for the principal, has 
raised'such issues .s: 1) questions on practice; 2) the relevancy 
^ of research to practice and job responsibility; and 3) the 
feasibility of conducting further research. The participant 
researcher might be left with a res^idue of cognitive dissonance 
but might not possess the expertise'or power to make the desired 
changes. For instance, certain changes could involve structural 
or administrative re-organization that is beyond the control of 
the participant researcher' (Grundy. 1982). This could result in 
a sense of frustration. Seemingly, the university researcher has 
^n ethical responsibility to assist with this . transition. " . ^ 
CONCLUSION ' 

This paper has raised several issues and dilemmas 
particularly germane to this collaborative research project. 
These issues were not raised to undermine collaborative research, 
but rather to encourage discussion that will strengthen this 
approach. We remain committed to and excited by this research 
mode. 

Obviously, for university researchers a collaborative study, 
requires much more tikn simply finding a willing practitioner and 
getting started. For practitioners, it is more than merely 
sharing their world with another educator- in order to investigate 
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some educational concern. Bo^h parties must seriously and 

^^^utually rel^lect OA the collaborative nature of the project. 

This hot only, refers to methodological concerndf^but also the 

collaborative methods and demands involved for the individual 

researchers. Such issues as time demands, confidentiality, 

reactivity, roles and responsibilities', and influence on practice 

must be seriously c1)nsidered. Certainly, release timh for the 

practitioner .might be one possibility in overcoming some of these 

concerns. The willingness of 'the. university researcher to^ 

contribute to the educational setting by acting> as a glorified 

aide might be another. Numerous other factors or arrangements 

should be considered J * Collaboration is demandiilg and must not be 
s « 

entered into lightly or without serious reflection. 

Researchers must . honestly^ record , reflect and ana^lyzjejttow ' 
collaboration 'works**in practice. Only then can techniques be 
developed that best suit this mode, the settings, and the 
. questions posed„ On the practitioners* level. we must examine the 

effect on. practice, sense of prof essionalism, or personal 

1 « . * 

per spectrve . In conclusion, collaborative st»udies hold great 

^promise for increasing knowledge of the everyday occurrences 

inside classrooms and schools. By using tljis research ^mode , we 

can studjy what practitioners deem important from both a personal 

and prof essional perspective. We can 'investigate schooling from 

a naturalistic, holistic *angle. However, while undertaking 

collaborative studies researchers miist address and ultimately 

resolve the dilemmas that collaborative research can create. 
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